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FRANCIS DANIEL PASTORIUS. 


HEN William Penn, in the course of his missionary tour 


through Germany, during the summer of 1677, came to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, he formed the acquaintance of several per- 
sons, whose religious@enets and fervent piety seemed to chime in 
with his own ideas of Christianity. Of these, two only are men- 
tioned by name in his diary, viz.: Miss Eleonora Johanna von 
Merlau, subsequently married to the famous Chiliast, Dr. J. W. 
Peterson, and Van de Walle, a merchant. From other sources we 
know that these German friends of Wm. Penn belonged to the 
circle of Dr. Spener, the famous founder of Pietism, holding their 
meetings in the Saalhof of Frankfort. Again, we learn bya casual 
remark which occurs in Pastorius’ manuscripts, that the project of 
forming a German settlement in Pennsylvania was first entertained 
by the pious men and women who gathered around Dr. Spener 
at the Saalhof, and that thus originated what is called the 
Frankfort Land Company. This association bought of Benjamin 
Furly, Penn’s agent, in Amsterdam, five full shares, amounting to 
25,000 acres of land. 

The beginning of German emigration to America may thus be 
traced to Wm. Penn’s direct and personal influence with a class of 
pious enthusiasts, who became interested in his reformatory 
schemes. Now, whatever may have been the first design of the 
members of the Frankfort Company they themselves did not emi- 
grate. The real settlers on the company’s property came from 
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Griesheim (Krisheim, as it is spelled in older documents), Miihl- 
heim, Crefeld, and various cities or villages of the Palatinate, 
where Wm. Ames, George Rolfe and Wm. Penn had gained adhe- 
rents to the doctrine of the Quakers. The first settlers were then 
originally tenants, paying a certain ground rent to the owners of 
the land, the members of the Frankfort Company. Under these 
circumstances it was indispensable for the latter to accredit a capa- 
ble and trustworthy agent in Pennsylvania to transact their busi- 
ness and to represent their interests. 

Now, it happened quite opportunely that at the very time when 
their plans were maturing (1682) a young lawyer of their acquain- 
tance, who had been traveling for the last two years, returned to 
Frankfort, a man eminently fitted for the responsible position, if 
he could only be induced to accept it. 

This was Francis Daniel Pastorius. The scheme had hardly 
been mentioned to him when he was all aglow withit. ‘‘Tolead 
a quiet, godly life in a howling wilderness,’’ as he expresses him- 
self, was much more attractive to a man of his earnest convictions 
than to remain in contact with the ‘‘ European vanities that he had 
seen and tasted to surfeit.’’ 

Of Pastorius’ previous life we are enabled to give a succinct ac- 
count drawn from an autobiographical memoir. He was born at 
Sommerhausen, in Frankenland, on the 26th of September, 1651. 
His father, Melchior Adam Pastorius, must have stood very high in 
the esteem of the people of Windsheim, which he had chosen for his 
residence, as he was elected to numerous offices of trust and re- 
sponsibility. After having been superintendent of schools, mayor 
and judge of the highest court, he retired at the advanced age of 
78 years from public life, and enjoyed in a villa, near Nuremberg, 
otium cum dignitate during the rest of his life. 

His son, Francis Daniel, the subject of this sketch, received 
an excellent classical education at the Gymnasium of Windsheim. 
The head master, Tobias Schumberg, a Hungarian, could not 
speak German fluently, and insisted on the boys conversing with 
him in Latin. At the age of 17, young Pastorius entered the 

University of Altorf (discontinued since 1809), where, in the 
year 1600, the famous Wallenstein had attended law lectures and 
sown his wild oats. From Altorf, Pastorius went (1670) to 
Strasburg, there to continue the study of law; and with a like 
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purpose he visited, during the following years, Basle and Jena. 
At Ratisbon, the seat of the Imperial Diet, he obtained a practical 
knowledge of public law. Thus imbued with all the lore of a 
learned jurist, he successfully passed his examinations, and after 
a public disputation ‘‘fro gradu doctorali,’’ he received the 
degree of doctor utriusque juris at Nuremberg, November 23, 1676.* 

Between the time of his graduation and the spring of 1679, 
Pastorius stayed at Windsheim, where his father lived. As 
William Penn, during his journey through Germany, in 1677, 
did not stop at Windsheim, the acquaintance of these two men 
does not seem to date so far back. 

In 1679, Pastorius removed to Frankfort-on-the-Main, there to 
practice law. In addition to his ordinary duties, he also delivered 
lectures to some young Patricians on topics connected with his 
profession. 

It was at this time that Pietism began to attract considerable 
attention. Dr. Spener, the originator of the movement, was 
minister at the main church of Frankfort. To awaken a deeper 
interest in religion he began to hold meetings of laymen for 
prayer and edification—the famous Codlegia pietatis. Pastorius, 
sincerely yearning after a religion that would reach his heart, and 
disappointed at the cold lip-service of most churchmen, readily 
gravitated toward Spener’s earnest and impressive reform. 

But their pleasant intercourse was not to continue long. ‘In 
1680,’’ he relates in his English version of the incidents of his life, 
‘‘upon the recommendation of Dr. Spener (that brave patriarch 
of the Pietists) I undertook to be a guide to a noble young spark, 
called Johannes Bonaventura von Rodeck, in his travels through 
Ireland, England, France, Switzerland, &c. This occupied two 
years, and on my return to Frankfort, in 1682, I was glad to enjoy 
the company of my former acquaintances and Christian friends, 
rather than to be with von Rodeck, feasting, dancing, &c. There 





*Though Pastorius was, on the whole, of quite a sober and almost sombre qgst of 
mind, he did not altogether lack a vein of humor and pleasantry. There is 
some waggishness lurking through several of the theses, which he proposed to 
sustain in his disputation. The second of them reads: “ Adolescens gui invita 
virgini osculum infigit, actione injuriarum non tenetur,;” and the third: 
“Pactum ut uxor imperio et dominatione gandeat nuptiarum contractui adjectum 
Nature refragatur et contra bonos mores est.” 
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assembled together in a house called the Saalhof, Dr. Spener, Dr. 
Schiitz, Notarius Fenda, Jacobus Vandewalle, Maximilian (by- 
named the Pious) Lerfner, Eleonora von Merlau, Maria Juliana 
Baurin, &c., who sometimes made mention of Wm. Penn, of Penn- 
sylvania, and showed me letters from Benj. Furly, also a printed 
relation concerning said Province.* 

Finally, the secret could not be withheld from me that they had 
purchased 15,000 [this should be 25,000] acres of land in this 
remote part of the world. 

Pastorius then continues to relate that after having obtained the 
consent of his father (and with it a present of 250 rixthalers), he 
paid a parting visit to his friends in Griesheim, Cologne, Crefeld, 
&c. In Cologne a certain Docenius, mentioned also in Wm. 
Penn’s travels, expressed a desire to accompany Pastorius to 
America. But his wife would not consent, saying that there (at 
home) they were carried ina coach from one door to another, but 
she was afraid if she should come hither (to Pennsylvania) she must 
look after the cattle and milk her cows. The friends whom he 
saw in Griesheim, Peter Shoemaker, Gerhard Hendricks and Arnold 
Cassel, and those of Crefeld, D. Kunders and the three Op de 
Graeffs, followed him to America in the same year. He embarked 
in London about the beginning of June, 1683, on the America, 
Capt. Wasey, and arrived in Philadelphia, after a somewhat ven- 
turesome journey, on the 2oth of August. 

There came by the same trip of the America, another man of 
note, the Welshman, Thomas Lloyd, subsequently President of 
the Provincial Council. The two congenial spirits were soon in 
close communion with each other, carrying on their conversation 
in Latin, which as Pastorius remarks, Lloyd pronounced in the 
German way. The friendship thus formed during their protracted 
passage, continued through life, and so deep and abiding was Pas- 
torius’ veneration for his friend, that twenty years after Lloyd’s 
death, he wrote to his three daughters, Rachel Preston, Hannah 
Hilf, and Mary Norris, a memorial letter in glowing words of 
eloquent affection and gratitude.t 





*Perhaps the German pamphlet concerning Pennsylvania, published at Am- 
sterdam, 1681, of which there is a copy in the Loganian Library. 
fit contains the following passage : 


“Thanks to the Almighty for his in- 
numerable blessings, above all for that instant wherein I resolved to exile 
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Soon after his arrival in Philadelphia, Pastorius called upon 
Wm. Penn, by whom he was very kindly received. ‘‘ The Gov- 
ernor,’’ he relates (in the Description of Pennsylvania, p. 37), 
‘‘frequently invites me to dinner, and entertains me with his 
edifying discourses. Recently, when I had not seen him for a 
week, he came himself to pay me a visit, and insisted that I must 
dine with him twice every week. He assured his counselors that 
he liked me and the Germans very much, and urged them to do 


” 


the same. With Wm. Penn’s secretary, Philipp Theodore Lehn- 
mann (erroneously called in the Description of Pennsylvania, 
Johann Lehenmann), he became quite intimate.* 

Watson, in his Annals of Philadelphia, tells of the rude dwell- 
ings called ‘‘caves,’’ in which many of the first immigrants sought 
refuge till better accommodations could be procured. Pastorius 
took the change from his convenient quarters in old Frankfort to 
such a primitive structure, quite good humoredly. To be sure, 
his ‘‘house’’ was only 30 by 15 feet, and as glass was very scarce, 
the light of day was admitted through oiled paper, but he wrote 
cheerfully over his door: ‘‘ Parva domus sed amica bonis ; procul- 
este prophani,’’ a sentiment which Wm. Penn appreciated with a 
hearty laugh. 

The original thirteen families who came from Germany and 
Holland, intending to settle on the land of the Frankfort Com- 
pany and of a similar one formed at Crefeld, arrived at Philadel- 
phia, on the 6th of October, 1683. Their names were the follow- 
ing: Dirck op den Graeff, Herman op den Graeff, Abraham op 
den Graeff, Lenert Arets, Tunes Kunders (Conrads), Reinert 
Tisen (Tyson), William Strepers, Jan Lensen, Peter Keurlis, Jan 
Simens, Johannes Bleickers, Abraham Tunes and Jan Liicken, 
(Lukens). 

Immediately after their arrival, the location of a portion of the 
land, to which the above named companies were entitled, was 
taken in hand. ‘There appears to have been an understanding, 


myself in Pennsylvania. He, the greatest Jehovah, not only preserving me in 
my last journey, but also by his singular good Providence allotting your ever 
beloved father to be my ship-mate, a blessing and favor of Heaven, which I 
know myself incapable sufficiently to acknowledge. 


*The name is variously misspelled in the Colonial Records, e¢. g. Philip 
Thomas Lenmar and Ph. Thleman. 
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that this land should be situated on anavigable stream. At first a 
tract above Schuylkill Falls was offered to the immigrants, but as, 
upon investigation, this proved to be too ‘‘ mountainous,’’ a war- 
rant for the ground where Germantown now stands, was accepted. 
Pastorius states that their land, as first surveyed, extended to the 
Schuylkill, but that upon a subsequent survey by Thomas Fairman, 
about 1,000 acres, giving them a border on the river, were, in 
spite of their remonstrance, cut off. When the ‘‘ German town- 
ship’’ was again surveyed on the 29th of December, 1687, it was 
found to contain 5,700 acres, and these were divided into 55 lots. 
Of these 5,700 acres, only 2,675 belonged to the Frankfort Com- 
pany, 2,675 belonged to the Crefeld land association, 200 to 
Pastorius and 150 to Jurian Hartzfelder, a gentleman who had 
been in the land before Penn. The whole of the land forming 
the ‘‘ German township ’’ was laid out in four villages, viz. : Ger- 
mantown, Crisheim, Sommerhausen (Chestnut Hill) and Crefeld, 
containing respectively 2,750, 884, g00 and 1,166 acres of land. 

Many of the foregoing facts have been culled from a memorial, 
written by Pastorius himself, in German, on the first leaves of the 
Real Estate Records (Grund und Lagerbuch) of Germantown, 
now in the Recorder’s Office at Philadelphia. The paper con- 
tains much other valuable information on the first settlement of 
Germantown.* For our present purpose, however, it will suffice 
to quote the introduction to that document, as it is eminently 
characteristic of Pastorius’ warm feelings, and a curious relic 
of olden times. Opening the large folio blank-book, which was 
to show the real estate transactions of his countrymen in their 
new settlement on this side of the ocean, he was so overcome by 
the solemnity of the moment, that after transcribing a number of 
appropriate Scripture passages (Prov. xx., 26; Deut. v. 21, etc.), 
he unburthened himself by the following pathetic apostrophe, 
addressed to generations yet unborn, and written—as might be 
expected of him when emotionally excited—in Latin : 





*A set of town maps, showing the situation and extent of the original lots, 
with the names of the owners, and other details of an interesting character, 
was furnished by Matthias Zimmerman, in 1746. ‘There are several excellent 
copies of Zimmerman’s manuscript: one owned by Mr. B. Lehman’s widow ; 
another by Dr. P. Keyser, both of Germantown. 
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Salve Posteritas ! 
Posteritas Germanopolitana ! 
et ex argumento insequentis paginz 
primitus observa 
Parentes ac Majores Tuos 
Alemaniam 
dulce solum, quod eos genuerat alueratque diu 
voluntario exilio deseruisse. 
|: oh! Patrios focos! : | 
ut in silvosa hac Pennsylvania 
deserta solitudine 
minus soliciti 
residuum /£tatis 
Germane h. e. instar fratrum 
transigerent. 
Porro etiam addiscas, 
Quantz molis erat 
exantlato jam mari Atlantico 
in Septentrionali isthoc Americz tractu 
Germaniam 
condere gentem. 
Tuque 
Seres dilecta Nepotum! 
ubi fuimus exemplar hoenesti, 
nostrum imitare exemplum. 
Sin autem a semita tam difficili aberravimus 
Quod peenitenter agnoscitur, 
Ignosce 
Et sic te faciant aliena pericula eautam. 
Vale Posteritas ! 
Vale Germanitas! 
7Eternum vale! —F. D. P. 
The trials and disappointments of pioneer life were quite severe. 
Not only were many of the colonists of Germantown so discour- 
aged that it required William Penn’s personal efforts and kind 
advice to induce them to stay, Pastorius himself appears to have 
at first somewhat faltered in purpose, for he says, in verses that 
allude to Lloyd : 
“’T was he and William Penn that caused me to stay 
In this then uncouth land and howling wilderness, 
Wherein I saw that I but little should possess ; 
And, if I would return home to my father’s house, 


Perhaps great riches and preferments would espouse.” 


‘‘Turn wherever you please,’’ he remarks in a letter written 
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home, the word is: Itur in antiquam sylvam—everything is over- 
grown with woods. ‘I often wished I had some dozen of stout 
Tyrolese, to knock down the big oak trees. But all this we have 
been compelled gradually to do ourselves.”’ 

The letter containing this passage, is printed in the ‘‘ Descrip- 
tion of Pennsylvania, situate on the confines of the West World,’’ 
Frankfort and Leipsig, 1700; a book which bears Pastorius’ name 
on the title page, but which is merely a collection of letters and 
other papers, given in print by Pastorius’ father. News from 
America were then scarce and eagerly sought after; even the 
printer shares in the excitement, and assures the kind reader that 
the writer of those letters, ‘‘the son Me/chioris Adami Pastorii 
is yet actually living in Pennsylvania. 

The book supplies fewer tangible facts than we might expect 
to find, but it is quite attractive from the wazveté of its 
statements. Very much is made of the Indians. Of course every- 
body in Germany wanted to know about the savages, how they 
live, how they eat, how they pray, how they dress and how they 
marry. 

Pastorius was, on the whole, very favorably impressed by the 
Indians. He states the remarkable fact, that they worked for 
wages. ‘*‘ Meantime we use the wild men as day laborers, gradually 
acquire their language and make them acquainted with the teach- 
ings of Christ.’’ 

The following, written in 1684 with charming unconcern, must 
have caused among his friends what we now call a sensation: 
‘*T was the other day at the table of our Governor, Wm. Penn, 
and met there a wild king. Wm. Penn told him that I am a 
High German, coming from parts most distant from them. A 
few days afterwards, he came with his queen to Germantown to 
pay mea visit. I treated him and his people to the best of my 
power with food and drink, whereupon they evinced considerable 
attachment towards meand called me ‘ Carissimo,’ which means 
brother.’’ 

In another letter he informs his friends, that the little Indians 
are born with a light complexion, but being greased by their 
parents, and exposed to the sun, turn brown; a notion which, even 
before Pastorius, was promulgated to the world by Gabriel Thomas 
in his Account of Pennsylvania, p 46. 
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But what is most striking in P.’s delineation of Indian character, 
is the often repeated eulogy of the Indian’s natural piety. Again 
and again he dwells upon the fact that the Indian shames the 
‘‘mouth-Christian ’’’ by the sincerity of his religious belief and 
ia the correctness of his moral conduct. Describing the frugal meal 
. that satisfies them, pumpkins without butter or spice, the bare 
ground for a table, shells for spoons and leaves of the forest for 





plates, he winds up byexclaiming: ‘‘And these wild men,who never 


Gs 
See ate 


in their life heard Christ’s teachings about temperance and con- 
tentment, herein far surpass the Christians.”’ 





And ten years after his arrival he still praises the ‘‘ gentle sav- 
age’’ for all kinds of moral graces. ‘‘ They live far more con- 
tented and unconcerned for the morrow than we Christians. They 


i lee es 


do not overreach in trade. They know nothing of our everlasting 
pomp and stylishness. They neither curse nor swear, are tem- 
perate in food and drink, and if any of them get drunk, the mouth- 
Christians are at fault, who, for the sake of accursed lucre, sell 
them strong drink.’’ 

Again, he wrote in 1698 to his father, that he finds the Indians 
reasonable people, willing to accept good teaching and manners, 
evincing an inward piety toward God, and more eager, in fact, 


¢ 
é 


to understand things divine, than many among you who on the 
pulpit teach Christ in word, but by your ungodly life deny Him. 
It is evident Pastorius holds up the Indian as Nature’s unspoiled 





child to the eyes of the ‘‘ European Babel,’’ somewhat after the 
same manner in which Tacitus used the barbarian Germani to 
shame his degenerate countrymen. 





There is little doubt but that his admiration of the gentle savage, 
the almost Christian of the woods, was somewhat enhanced by 
polemical feeling toward the orthodox of unregenerate heart. 
There was no love lost between the Pietists and the Regulars, and 
though Pastorius since, or soon after, his arrival in America, was 
identified with the Quakers, this consummation of apostasy only 
widened the gap between him and the old-school Protestants. 





Hence a fling at the latter in assigning to them a place below the 
Indian in the scale of actual piety, was but a fair return for the 
\ unsparing abuse which the dissenters received, though, at the 
same time it was, without doubt, the frank avowal of honest 
opinion. (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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NOTES IN CLASS. 


SYSTEM OF DESCARTES.—FIRST PAPER. 


N the history of the third or modern period, in its first epoch, 
that of rise, we have traced empiricism, as represented in 
Bacon and Hobbes. In the same epoch of the same period, the 
second great system is that of philosophical rationalism. The 
great master in this system is Descartes. He rested his philosophy 
upon rational speculation rather than upon external experience— 
upon the mind’s observation of itself in its necessary operations ; 
and this feature gives its name tothe system. Rationalism divides 
itself into two forms, dualism and monism. In the dualism of 
Descartes the opposition between the subjective and the objective is 
retained: in it, spirit is a real essence, and matter isa real essence: 
two essences, hence dualism. Monism, under the same general 
system of rationalism, is represented by Spinoza. He attempted 
to establish an absolute unity on the basis of absolute realism or 
pantheism. What is, is real. The real is God. We shall treat, 
therefore, first, of dualism or dualistic realism; and, secondly, of 
monistic realism. 


DESCARTES, BORN 1596, DIED 1650. 


We will classify the three main divisions of the philosophy of 
Descartes under the letters A, B and C. 

A. I. That philosophy may be established as a true science, it 
is necessary that we should proceed from some principle, which is 
primarily and immediately certain, 7. ¢., certain without medium 
or intervention of any other principle, all extrinsic things mean- 
while being left in doubt. This is the principle of methodic or 
provisional doubt, and is totally distinct from skeptical doubt, 
which is an end, not a means. As the motto of Anselm was: 
‘“Credo ut intelligam: I believe in order that I may under- 
stand,’’ so the motto of provisional skepticism might be, ‘‘ Dudzto 
ut credam:’’ 1 doubt in order that I may believe.”’ 

The extent to which Descartes carried this provisional doubt- 
ing, he expresses in his first philosophical publication, his 
“‘ Discourse of Method,’’ written in French, which appeared in 
1637. He says: ‘‘Seeing that our senses sometimes deceive us, I 
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am willing to suppose that this is not a solitary thing, such as 
they lead us to imagine; and as men err in reasoning, and fall 
into paralogism about the simplest things in geometry, I judged 
that I was as open to mistake here as others. I rejected as false 
all the reasons which I had formerly regarded as demonstrative ; 
and in fine, noting that we may have in our sleep the very same 
intellectual impressions and convictions which we have when we 
are awake, and which yet are deceptive, I resolved to put my 
waking thoughts on the same level of uncertainty as my dreams.’’* 

II. Such a principle is consciousness, or the act of the soul con- 
scious of its own thoughts, and, consequently, of itself a thing ex- 
isting. ‘lam thinking (ego cogito), therefore I am (ergo sum).”’ 

‘¢But in the very act of wishing to think that all other things 
were false, it was impossible for me to doubt that I, who was 
thinking, was some thing (gue/gue chose) [Latin : I could not at all 
doubt that I myself was, at the time]; and remarking that this 
truth, ‘I am thinking, therefore I am,’ (je pense, donc je suis—ego 
cogito, ergo sug, mui existo), is so firm and sure, that the wildest 
extravagances of the skeptic cannot overthrow it, I judged that I 
could, without scruple, lay it down as the primary principle (or 
foundation) of philosophy, for which I was seeking.’”’ 

From this principle he deduced another, which is, that what- 
ever is clearly included in the idea of anything, is to be affirmed 
of that thing, 7. ¢., granting the idea, we grant whatever it fairly 
includes. ‘The process of Descartes was as follows: I am doubt- 
ing, therefore amthinking; Iam thinking, thereforeI am. And 
and in this he held that he had grasped both a fact and a princi- 
ple; the fact, 7. ¢., doubt, thought, existence; the principle, 7. ¢. 
the relation of doubt to thought, and of thought to existence. 
‘*That cannot doubt which does not think, and that cannot 
think which does not exist. I doubt, I think, I exist.’’ He 
affirmed thinking as contained in doubting, and existence as con- 
tained in thinking; and hence made the universal deduction that 
everything is to be affirmed, that is thus embraced in the idea: 
hence— 





*For the French, Ouvres (Aim2-Martin), Paris, 1854, p. 43. Cousin, (Par. 
1824), I, 157; for the Latin, Amstetodam, 1685, p. 20. The Germ. translat. ed 


by Kirchmann, p. 45. Eng. translat., 3d. ed., Edinb., 1866, pp. 74-75. 
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III. The soul, whose existence necessarily is involved in its 
thinking, is an entity, existing fer se; it is substance; is distinct 
from external things, and independent, inasmuch as, if these things 
did not exist, it would be, and would think. ‘‘I am a thinking 
thing (ves cogitans), 7. e., 1 am a mind (mens), or soul (animus), 
or intellect (cnte//ectus), or reason (ratio).’’ The thinking thing 
is a thing that doubts, understands, affirms, denies, desires, rejects, 
imagines, and perceives. 

IV. The mind knows itself as subject to doubt, limited and 
imperfect. In this is involved that it has an idea of being, or a 
being not subject to doubt, not limited, not imperfect, hence of 
an absolutely perfect being. 

V. This idea cannot be the product of the soul itself, as it is 
an imperfect substance; hence, it is innate to it. This concep- 
tion of innate ideas is one of the great determining ones in 
philosophy. 

For philosophical rationalism, which recognizes reason as one 
primary source of our cognition as not merely a worker on material 
furnished to it, but as the furnisher itself of the most important 
material; as not merely the passive recipient, but the actual giver 
—in a word, not simply as a something to be furnished with know- 
ledge, but a higher something which furnishes knowledge, and 
with it moulds the perception, as the bee which gathers material 
constructs it into honey, and all the flowers of the world would 
not furnish a drop of true honey were there no bee. The mind 
finds always in observation the occasion of its activity, but not 
the proper cause; it is rather, indeed, a causa sui, without 
which all external to itself could never become an occasion nor be 
observed. It is not the mere paper to be written on, nor the mere 
pen, the instrument of writing, but the essential power which uses 
and indeed needs the pen and paper to produce the writing, but 
writes with the one on the other—uses the senses as the organ 
with which it furnishes the understanding. It is the cwte/lectus 
ipse, without which guod ante fuit in sensu would have had 
no ‘‘sensus’’ to be in. Inaword, it is the reason which gives all 
the intellectual relations to the senses, and the motto of the school 
of rationalism might be ‘‘ West sit intellectus nihil esset in sensu, 
et sensus ipse non esset.”’ 

VI. But this idea in the soul could not be innate to it unless it 
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were given by that Being Himself who is absolutely perfect ; there- 
fore a being absolutely perfect necessarily exists. Descartes, 
reasons in the same way in his third Meditation; but in answer- 
ing objections urged against him, in stricter conformity with the 
principle laid down by him, that we are to affirm of a thing what 
is clearly contained in the idea of it, he draws from the idea itself, 
if a most real thing, the inference that it actually exists. He thus 
revives in substance the argument of Anselm, which because of 
its importance in the history of philosophy we will present in a 
literal translation of Anselm’s words: ‘‘ Therefore, O Lord, we 
believe that thou art something, than which nothing greater can 
be thought. Is there, therefore, no such nature, because the fool 
hath said in his heart there is no God: yet surely, even that fool 
when he hears me speak of something, than which nothing greater 
can be thought, understands it, and what he understands is in his 
understanding. But, surely, that thing, than which nothing 
greater can be thought, cannot be in the understanding alone ; for 
if it were in the understanding alone it would be possible to think 
of it as in real existence, which would bea greater thing. To 
assume that the greatest thing thinkable is in the understanding 
alone, is to admit that there isa greater thing thinkable than the 
greatest, which is absurd: hence there exists, beyond doubt, some- 
thing than which nothing greater can be thought—exists both in 
the understanding and in fact.’’ ‘This renowned argument, first 
stated by Anselm, and renewed, hardly with entire independence, 
by Descartes, who was too well educated not to have known so 
familiar a piece of reasoning, has been very differently regarded. 
It has been considered by some as simply a very subtle sophistry. 
Ueberweg says: ‘‘ Descartes’ promises only justify the conclusion 
logically, that if God is, He has existence, and if God be imagined, we 
must imagine Him as existing. Descartes’ form of the ontological 
argument has also a defect, from which that of Anselm is free. 
Descartes speaks of existence as belonging to the perfections as if 
it were one predicate involved with others; while Anselm desig- 
nates as the more perfect something a particular form of existence, 
to wit: that which is not merely in our spirit, but outside of it.’’ 
Among the defenders of the argument, with the mighty names 
of Anselm and Descartes are associated those of Wolff, Moses 
Mendelssohn the greatest speculative thinker of this century, 
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Hegel himself says: ‘‘It would betray the greatest lack of 
thought if it were supposed that existence itself is united in our 
consciousness with the conception of finite things, in the same 
way that it is with the conception of God. Such a thought would 
involve forgetfulness of the fact that finite things are changeable 
and passing away ; that is, that existence is united with them only 
transitorily—that this union is not eternal but separable. Hence 
Anselm was right in declaring that only that is perfect which zs, 
not merely in a subjective way, but zs, in an objective way also. 
All affected superiority directed against the so-called ontological 
proof, and against this definition of the perfect by Anselm, is of 
no avail, for it lies in the unperverted soul of every man, and to 
philosophy itself it comes back unconsciously and involuntarily.’’ 
The result may be summed up in the proposition that, on a full 
knowledge of the postulates of its own consciousness and of what 
is involved in the appeal made to it iif the external world, it is 
connate, if not innate to the unperverted soul, to recognize a 
supreme perfect being. 

VII. Moreover, a being absolutely perfect, of necessity, ex- 
cludes all limits and all imperfections ; therefore, a being abso- 
lutely perfect, that is, God, cannot be a body, but is an infinite 
spirit, of whom the human soul is an imperfect image. It is 
impossible here not to be struck with the loftier range of 
Descartes’ thinking as contrasted with the crudity and coarseness 
of Hobbes, who did not hesitate to affirm that to think of God 
is to think of Him as corporeal. 

VIII. But God, the sufficient reason of all things, is also the 
principle of Truth. For human knowledge by which, however 
clear and distinct, man might be misled (if God were not true) 
by God himself or by an evil spirit, can become absolutely cer- 
tain through God alone as true; as in view of his veracity and 
immutability, it is impossible to suppose either that he deceives‘ 
man, or is willing that he shall be deceived. Descartes has been 
charged here with begging the question, by assuming the veracity 
of God without laying down a principle by which the veracity can 
be established. But this has been laid down in the whole proof, 
that there is an absolutely perfect being. Even if it be said that 
the absolute perfection of the God reached by Descartes’ processes 
is simply a perfection of the natural attributes, the mind _irresisti- 
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bly accepts the moral attributes as necessarily associated with the 
natural. It is safe to assume, even in regard to man, that, in his 
normal condition, he will not lie without motive; and the being 
absolutely perfect in his natural attributes, could have no motive 
for falsehood. Wisdom is a natural attribute, and falsehood con- 
flicts with wisdom. ‘‘ Thought, resolving itself in the last analy- 
sis into the idea of the supremely perfect and supremely true be- 
ing, excludes the possibility of such an external illusion. Just 
as primitively the idea of thinking, resolving itself into that of 
existence, excludes purely internal doubt.’’ 

IX. That we are, in fact, often deceived, has not God as its 
cause. Our errors depend upon our will, not upon our under- 
standing. The defect is in our action, or use of liberty, not in 
our nature. 


B.—THE DOCTRINE OF SUBSTANCE AND MATTER. 


I. That which truly is, is substance, that is, being which re- 
quires no other being in order to its subsistence. 

II. Hence, too, there is but one absolute substance, 7. e., God; 
as He alone needs absolutely no other being that He may exist. 

III. The world, however, consists of imperfect substances, in- 
asmuch as they need God in order to exist and subsist. 

IV. These substances are either simple or extended. The 
simple are spirit, the extended are matter; they, in their attri- 
butes, are essentially opposite. 

V. As material or corporeal substance and its extension are one, 
so the universe of bodies, the visible world, is not distinct from 
space as total, and hence is illimitable, and, if not infinite, is at 
least indefinite, as is the space it fills. Time, space and number 
were held by Descartes not to be objective qualities, but simply 
modes of thinking. 

VI. Matter is everywhere ; so that even the spaces between the 
heavenly bodies are filled by a most subtle ether, by whose vor- 
tices or revolutions the stars and planets are agitated, and, in 
continual rotation, circle around the sun. 

In these views Descartes repeats Giordano Bruno, as Bruno 
in part repeats Democritus and the ‘‘ Academy.”’ 


VI. This ether was, indeed, primarily put in motion by God ; 
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but, the motion once established, all the rest of the operations 
of nature can be explained by the laws of mechanics. 

There are no atoms, that is, parts of matter indivisible in their 
own nature ; for as extension is the essence of matter, no matter, 
however small, can as such be unextended; hence, matter is 
infinitely divisible. 

To this theory, the following objections may be made: 

First. That it confounds mental or mathematical division with 
real division. We admit the former: we deny the latter. A 
mathematical unity has, as such, two halves; but a physical some- 
thing, and yet more a metaphysical something, has not of neces- 
sity halves. 

Second. A composite something involves the idea of a simple, 
and a divisible the idea of an indivisible. Hence, on Descartes’ 
own theory that we may affirm of a thing whatever is involved in 
its conceded idea, indivisible and divisible involve each other. 

Fhird. ‘*The finite is not capable of the infinite.’’ Really 
infinite parts would involve a really infinite whole.* 

Fourth: A\\ unity, as mathematical, is precisely the same. The 
word ‘‘one,’’ when it qualifies ‘‘universe,’’ means precisely what 
it means when it qualifies ‘‘animalcule.’’ But each thing that 
you can call ‘‘one,’’ is not the same as each other thing that you 
can call ‘‘one.’’ One is one; but one one thing is not the same 
as another one thing. 

Descartes further affirms that matter is one and the same, essen- 
tially, throughout the universe ; that is, it is movable and capable 
of all the effects which arise from the motion of parts. Every 
variation of matter and diversity of its form depends on motion. 
There can be no change without motion, no motion without 
change. 

VIII. Hence it betrays arrogance to attempt to inquire into 
final causes. There is, indeed, not according to Descartes but 
according to some of his followers, now no proper cause, as dis- 





*Infinites differ ideally. An infinite series of thousands is as such, in the 
the terms of the statement, a thousand times greater than an infinite series of 


one. Yetit isin fact but a series of one; for one is the sole number, and all 
numbers are but one; and if the series be one of ¢hings, all infinites of the 
same class are identical. Thus a concrete infinite series of pounds, and a con- 
crete infinite series of shillings, are one and the same thing. 
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tinguished from occasion, or, as we may distinguish, then, between 
final or essential cause, and intermediate or occasional cause. God 
alone is the first; creatures can be but the second. The difference 
between cause and occasion has been illustrated by Joshua’s com- 
mand to the sun to stand still. The final or proper cause of the 
phenomenon that followed was God’s will. The immediate or 
occasional cause was the word of Joshua. Joshua’s word occa- 
stoned it, God caused it. The first may act without the second; 
the second cannot act without the first. 

On this so-called theory of occastonalism, the soul does not 
really move the body, nor the body the soul, nor does one body 
influence another. The soul by willing, the body by moving, 
make the occasion on which the first cause, God, produces the 





4 effect. 

a This doctrine, often objected to as one of the most serious 
4 falsities in Descartes’ system, was never touched by him. It was 
a introduced by Geulinx (1625-1669), and elaborated by De La 
| Forge and others ; and while largely adopted by some of Descartes’ 


greatest pupils, has been rejected by many others. 
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AN ADVENTURE ON THE ‘CORNICE.”’ 





Ut tu hodie canem et furcam feras.—PLAUTUS. 


Who among our readers has had the pleasure of traveling in a 
vettura on the Cornice, or as the Italians call it, the Corniche; 
or rather in this age of marine and locomotive engines, who has 
not? This beautiful white and green cornice of the midland sea, 
used to be a carriage road all along its borders, and for a long 
time it was the only land route from Genoa to Nice; but the rail- 
road has encroached upon it, leaving only, when we were there, 
the strip from Savona to Mentone—an easy two days’ jaunt—to 
delight the traveler in the actual journey, and to make pictures 
in his memory forever after. 

Language fails to describe the beauties of that Mediterranean 
road, hard as a floor, as it winds along the indentations of the 
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sea, always in sight of it, and much of the time upon it, ten feet 
only from your carriage-wheels ; sometimes it climbs the cliffs 
and fairly overhangs it; now it passes through rocky scraps, and 
then plunges into picturesque villages enwreathed in vines filled 
with rosy and dewy grape-clusters—the voscida uva of Virgil in 
his own land and language. The hamlets are peopled with vine- 
dressers, in the picturesque costumes of the country. Little black- 
eyed children, ruddy and strong, follow your carriage literally 
for miles to beg, and will not down at your bidding. Do not 
pay them too soon, but let them run, and intone their pretty 
childish Italian ; it gives variety to the route. But ah, the littlest 
girl begins to flag; scatter your coppers now and disperse the 
troop ; we shall have a new one in a few minutes, for another vil- 
lage is in sight. 

Such is the road, from the verdure of the vine to the bald gray 
cliffs of bold promontories, with the indigo sea on your left, blue 
beyond belief, and dotted with white and red leg-o’-mutton sails, 
with here and there a little stream of smoke from some plowing 
steamer, as she hugs the coast. In fair weather, such as we had, 
the Mediterranean is as level as a lake—there is no Atlantic swell 
and not a murmur of the polyphlosboio thalasses, but only as the 
wind raises the ripples the faintest trace of the anerithmon gelasma. 
But pardon the enthusiasm and the unusual quotations, for what 
has been said thus far has nothing so do with the story, except 
that the incident happened on this journey. A Frenchman, who 
was about to listen to the narrative of a circumlocutory friend, 
was indiscreet enough to suggest—‘‘ Bélier, my friend, if it is all 
the same to you, begin at the beginning.’’ If I have thus far 
violated this principle, I propose to adopt it now. 

A fellow-countryman in a strange land is a boon, and many an 
ardent friendship has begun in just such a chance meeting. We 
had found in Florence and were now traveling with Mr. James D. 
F ,a relative of the Whitneys and Haddocks, and others of the 
large Fish family of Connecticut—a pleasant, judicious, polite and 
jovial gentleman, always ready to consult the comfort of his fel- 
low-travelers, and, above all things, of an exceedingly mild and 
equable temper: mark that! When we reached Genoa, I went 
with him to the public officer of the veffurini, in the Via Annun- 
ciata, to bargain for the veffura, which we were to find ready 
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waiting for us at Savona. It was still in April, and the traveling 
was mostly the other way ; and so I was told that the office would 
be glad to have some counter-travel, in order to get their overplus 
of horses and carriages back to Mentone. We were to go byrail, 
you know, from Genoa to Savona, and take the carriages at 
Savona, but the booking was done in Genoa. 

Of all the defrauders of innocent tourists, the Italians are the 
worst. They have a natural gift that way, and they improve it by 
education, and by that practice which ‘‘ makes perfect.’’ 

‘How much,’’ said I to the greasy official, ‘‘ for a vettura from 
Savona to Mentone?”’’ 

‘¢ One hundred and sixty 47e,’ 


’ 


was his answer. 

‘¢ Nonsense; I would almost as soon take the diligence, and I 
will pay no such price.”’ 

Then hestormed and gesticulated—lItalians always look as if they 
were going to tear you to pieces, when they have no such 
intention; and this fury is, to the knowing traveler, a sign of 
impotence. 

‘‘Well, one hundred and fifty.’’ 

“Re.” 

‘‘ Then’’—more wrath and frantic gestures—‘‘a hundred and 
forty.’’ 

‘« Now, see here, I will give you a hundred and twenty, and not 
a centesimo more.”’ 

He tried a hundred and thirty, and then subsided, as I turned 
to go away. 

‘* Stop, you shall have it.’’ 

So I got it put in detail upon paper, veffura and ‘wo horses, for 
four persons, myself, my two daughters and Mr. F 

The next day we started ; arrived at Savona, I presented my 
ticket at the bureau. 

**Signor,’’ said the agent, ‘‘ you should take four horses ; it will 
be far more comfortable, and cost very little more,’’ 

‘* Give me two, and only two.’’ 

Again he made an effort ; ‘‘ Milord should have four, and so 
very little more the cost.’’ 

“* Give me two.”’ 

At last a fine carriage drove up with four horses, and the agent 
gave us a smile, ‘‘ childlike and bland’’ (I thank Bret Harte for 
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that expressive phrase), and said magnanimously, ‘‘ A//ord shall 
have the four horses without extra pay.’’ He was dying to get 
his four horses back, you see. 

I was quite inclined to refuse them, even on these terms, but 
smart travelers take good care not to spite themselves, and so we 
accepted the coach and four. 

I need not dwell upon the beautiful dioramic visions, the 
lunches, the white dust. We stopped for the night at Onegia, 
a miserable hole, a blot on the beautiful cornice. Even the guide 
books give a warning, and say, ‘‘ Make your bargain beforehand.”’ 
The landlord of the hotel looked like an old brigand not quite 
retired from business, and I tried to inform him, by a glance, of 
my opinion. 

We dined late and went to bed to dream of the A/ysterious Cas- 
tle, the Mysteries of Udolpho, and other similar cheerful stories, 
but no one was assassinated, or kidnapped. 

The next morning we descended to a miserable breakfast, after 
which we ordered the carriage, and thanked the Lord to be off. 

I have always had a fancy for curious walking-sticks ; I collect 
them, and, what is worse, I covet them. It is only my strong 
innate honesty which would keep me from surreptitiously appro- 
priating a rare specimen, and that would be sorely tempted if 
the opportunity was as rare as the cane. 

Walking-sticks present a theme of immense variety in the liter- 
ary field ; some day I intend to begin to reap it, by giving a de- 
scription of some of my own. This done, I will search the record 
of biography and my social circle, for more material ; and if the 
editor of this magazine is the man I think him, its readers may 
expect a rich treat. There is my Waterloo stick, made out of a 
(real) shot-broken standard staff of the Young Guard. You 
want to know how I got it? Wait for my article. Then I have 
a Constitution walking-stick, made when they did’nt ‘tear her 
tattered ensign down ;’’ a bamboo, the gift of a Chinese mandarin 
—you think Iam bamboozling you ; acypress, from that glorious old 
grove, under which Montezuma walked, cut by my own hand ; my 
orange wood, curiously carved at top into a monk’s head, the face 
in the wood, and the circle of hair left in the bark, whereby hangs 
a fearful, thunderous tropical tale. There is aratan with a jambe 
@ actrice, which I took away for propriety’s sake from a fast young 
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friend. But I must forbear. In brief, were I reduced to want, I 
should put them up at auction, and introducing my sale by a pub- 
lic lecture on the natural history of walking-sticks, evolving in Ger- 
man fashion the original idea from the depth of my own con- 
sciousness, I should retrieve my fortunes, and continue to live a 
comfortable although a frugal man. 

The plot thickens. Mr. F—— had acane—a beautiful cane—and 
he was so kind, even-tempered and generous, that the tempting 
spirit prompted me to try to secure it for my collection. I hoped 
to get it from him without positively begging it; but if not thus, 
I would tell him of my collection and solicit it as a donation. 

His brother, he said, had just returned from Jerusalem, had 
cut it with his own hand from some holiest spot, and had taken it 
to a little bazaar where they polished it and put a Scripture text 
in Hebrew around it. I would write out the motto, if I thought 
my readers could understand it, and if it would not look pedantic. 
The English was ‘‘ They shall prosper who love thee.’’ What a 
temptation for acane-fancier! I had not a Jerusalem stick in my 
collection. I praised it ; I fondled it; but my friend quietly ig- 
nored the interest I displayed. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I think it a very 
handsome cane.’’ But when I had the effrontery to ask him for it, 
he said, ‘‘O, it is not mine; it belongs to my brother, and I am 
only carrying it home for him.’’ After that he always spoke of it 
as Ben’s cane. He really had a brother Ben, I knew. 

To return: We had breakfast at Oneglia. The cane was in 
Mr. F *s hand during breakfast ; but, having to return to his 
room for a moment, he put it in a corner, and when he came back 
it was gone! Dire was his consternation; but I leave you to 
imagine my feelings. 

‘* Doctor, have you seen my cane ?’’ 

“ 

Rapid inquiries were made. I began to feel as if I had taken 
it. 

The matter was pressing ; the carriage was ready; the baggage 
on, and we must be off. 


It would have amazed you to see the entire transformation in my 
friend. His sweet temper had departed with his stick. He 
stormed at the landlord, and threatened instant death to’ the 
servants if the cane was not immediately produced. He could 
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have used the logical argument ad daculum, but that the baculum 
was wanting. The crowding Italians kept their temper. They 
brought him all sorts of old sticks, and one old woman ventured 
to offer the stick of a defunct umbrella. Finding the hurricane 
of his wrath ineffectual, he at length took his seat in the carriage, 
rumbling maledictions; but at the last moment he turned to the 
landlord and said, ‘‘ I shall remain several days in Nice, and I 
will give five Zve’’ (large money in that country) ‘‘to anyone 
who will send or bring me the cane.’’ 

They all smiled placidly, and we took the road ; but we had not 
gone three hundred yards before we heard a shouting behind us, 
and a man came running at top speed bearing the Jerusalem cane 
high in the air. Arrived breathless, he demanded his dollar. Mr. 
F fumbled in his pocket but had no change, and as we were 
in a hurry I said, ‘‘I have a five-franc piece; shall I give it to 
him ?’’ In his joy he said, ‘‘ Yes.’’ I threw it to the fellow. My 
friend grasped his baton and we tumbled on. Silence for about 
three minutes, when out spoke my friend : 

‘* Doctor, you ought not to have given that rascal the money. 
He secreted the cane and then produced it to get the reward.’’ 

‘* But,’’ said I, ‘* you told me to pay him.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, but I was flustered and didn’t think. I wish I had brok= 
en his head with it. I would give a dollar if you hadn’t given 
him that.’’ 

He looked so sad and stern that we tried tokeep from laughing, 
but it was no go; we began to smile; the smile became a laugh ; 
the laugh a roar; but he did not join in it, but satin the midst of 
the peals dignified and gloomy. 

We parted at Nice firm friends, and met again in Paris. He 
never was without that cane. Ibelieve he slept with it until he 
got it safely back to Brooklyn—ferhaps to Ben. 

I declare that, except on the subject of Jerusalem canes, he is as 
genial, generous and amiable a gentleman as I ever knew. On 
that subject he becomes a fury, and I have some doubts whether I 
will ever show him my collection. However, he is an older man 
than I am, and I am intriguing with Ben’s connivance to get him 
to leave me that cane by his will, and whenever I show it I will 
tell its story, with no more embellishment than I have used in this 
truthful recital. HENRI DE Colssy. 





The Pestilence of 1793. 


THE PESTILENCE OF 1793.* 


A pestilence fell on the city, 
Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by flocks 
of wild pigeons, 
Darkening the Sun in their flight, with naught in 
their craws but an acorn ; 
And as the tides of the sea arise in the 
month of September,— 
Flooding, some stlver stream, ’till it spreads to 
a lake in the meadow. 
So death flooded life, and o’ erflowing 
its natural margin, 
Spread to a brackish lake, the 
silver stream of existen®, 
Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty 
to charm, the oppressor ; 
But all perished alike beneath the scourge 
of his anger. 
—LONGFELLOwW. 
EW events have exerted a greater influence in the history of 
our city than did the pestilence which visited it as last cen- 
tury was drawing to a close. The influence of pestilences and 
famines in turning the tide of history in new directions has often 
been observed. The plague that visited Athens, during the ad- 
ministration of Pericles, contributed, in no slight degree, to 
depose her from her leadership in Greece, and to give the Doric 
race predominance over the Ionic. Sacred history tells us that 
at a still earlier date the failure of crops in Egypt transformed the 
whole social constitution of that country, and that a sudden pes- 
tilence or simoon raised the siege of Jerusalem, by destroying the 
army of Sennacherib. Prof. Seeley, in his study of Roman Im- 
perialism, ascribes the overthrow of the empire by the barbarians 
to the lack of population, and points to the great pestilence in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius as a main cause of the depopulation 
which exposed that vast congeries of nations to destruction. He 
traces similar effects of pestilence in the medizval history of 





* A short account of the malignant fever which prevailed in Philadelphia in 
the year 1793: with a statement of the proceedings that took place on the sub- 
ject in different parts of the United States. By M. Carey. Fifth edition. 
Philadelphia, 1830. 
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Western Europe. ‘‘ The ‘black death’ is a turning point in me- 
dizeval English history.’’ Less important and notable results fol- 
lowed the pestilence which afflicted our own city, yet they were 
not wholly unimportant. Up to the close of the century, Phila- 
delphia was the metropolis, as well as the capital, of the nation— 
a fact still traceable in the plans of western cities that were laid 
out before that date. Since then she has yielded the place of 
preéminence to New York, partly, indeed, because the invention 
of steamships made the position of our sister city a very special 
advantage, partly because our city fathers adopted a very narrow 
and short-sighted policy toward various branches of business 
(auctioneering, &c.), whose possession they regarded as assured to 
the city; but partly, also, because the material prosperity of our 
city received a very grave shock through the ravages of ‘‘ the ma- 
lignant fever.’’ The movement to transfer the seat of the National 
Government to the banks of the Potomac was promoted, no 
doubt, by the same cause. But the effects of the pestilence were 
not unmixed calamity. That the Quaker City was in a thoroughly 
filthy condition in 1793, was assigned by the popular mind as a 
reason for the spread of the epidemic, and, therefore, traditions 
of municipal cleanliness prevailed here for the two generations 
that followed. Philadelphia came to be pointed out in all quar- 
ters as ‘fa city of clean streets and clean records ;’’ but the third 
generation seems to have utterly forgotten the lesson. The 
present writer took a look at some of the dirtiest parts of New 
York and Brooklyn last summer, but could find nothing to com- 
pare with the filth, that it needed no searching to _ in the 
southern part of our city. 

The maglignant fever of 1793 found a faithful matter-of-fact 
historian in Matthew Carey, who might have put on his title-page 
the motto, Quorum pars magna fui. The worthy Catholic book-seller 
and book-maker published his pamphlet Accountin November, 1793, 
and his preface bears date within a week after the epidemic ‘‘ had run 
its course’’ as some would express it, or as others would say ‘‘ had 
been brought under control.’’ A third edition was called for 
before the month was out, and a fourth in the January following. 
The fifth appears in his Miscellaneous Essays, collected in 1830. 

He represents the years that preceded the pestilence as a time 
of marked prosperity, in strong contrast to the period that imme- 
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diately followed the Revolution. The colonies, though victorious 
in the struggle for Independence, came out of it almost ruined ; 
while the defeated mother country was in the hey-day of pros- 
perity. Every one in England that could manage to send a 
‘venture ’’ to America, invested in goods for that market, home 
production was stopped, and the market ‘‘glutted’’ with unsale- 
able goods. Thearticles of confederation proved too loose a bond of 
union to secure domestic harmony and coéperation between ‘‘ the 
sovereign States’’ that united in framing them. An immense war 
debt crushed all energies, and the country seemed on the verge of 
repudiation and bankruptcy. With the adoption of the new con- 
stitution in 1789, business at once revived. The Federalist states- 
men were sufficiently protectionist in their policy to secure to 
home manufactures space and time to take root and develop. 
Alex. Hamilton, by his famous Treasury Report in 1791, sketched 
out the duty of the nation to her own interests. The tariff duties 
imposed were heavy enough to meet the demand of the time, when 
‘nglish capital was not yet sufficiently powerful, nor the means 
of transportation cheap and ample enough to allow of American 
manufactures being ‘‘ crushed in the cradle.’’ Philadelphia grew 
rapidly ; street was added to street; rents rose through eager 
competition to exorbitant rates; property sold at prices often far 
beyond its real value. ‘The sober citizen began to adopt luxurious 
manners, to set up his sedan chair, or even his carriage ; new and 
extravagant habits threatened to supersede the old and plain ways 
of life, as the Timoleons and Brutuses of the daily papers com- 
plained with groans. 

The origin of the malignant fever of 1793 iscuriously connected 
with the political history of that disturbed period. The French 
West Indies had shared in the political convulsions of the mother 
country, and a considerable number of fugitives from Cape Fran- 
cois reached Philadelphia in July. They were received with the 
same ready hospitality as had been extended to their own exiled 
Acadian kindred on a previous occasion, and over sixteen thous- 
and dollars were raised to supply their immediate wants. It was 
afterward remembered that malignant fever was raging that summer 
in the West Indies, and some of the fugitives, it was reported, had 
died of fever on the voyage, and one after justlanding. We know 
now that it isnot necessary tosuppose that any of the Cape Francois 
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people were either suffering from the disease or susceptible to it ; 
that they might very well have brought the infection without be- 
ing themselves infected. The fever was certainly of a tropical 
type, accompanied by hemorrhage, vomiting and delirium, and 
ending fatally in from five to eight days, unless the febrile symp- 
toms gave way on the third or fourth day. The ‘‘type’’ of the 
disease seemed to vary withthe weather, but without any diminution 
in the mortality with the fall of the thermometer. At first the 
doctors were totally ‘‘at sea’’ as to the method of treatment, and 
tried first their ordinary methods in similar cases, and then the 
treatment recommended by West India doctors, with little result. 
At last they had to resort to the ‘‘ heroic treatment,’’ which we 
generally associate with their honored memories—phlebotomy, 
jalap and calomel, and they report the results to have been excellent. 
The druggists were not able to make up each dose separately, so 
they compounded jalap and calomel in large quantities and fur- 
nished it without much attention to the exact proportions prescribed 
in any particular case—a course not always beneficial to the patient. 
Dr. Wistar, while himself prostrated by the fever, accidentally 
discovered—what we believe is now a medical truism, but was 
then an incredible paradox—the benefit of fresh air and cold 
drinks.* 

The alarm of the maglignant fever, was first given in the latter 
part of August, and at once a general stampede from the city be- 
gan. It seemed as if whoever could command a conveyance and 
find a place of refuge, would fly at once. On the 22d, Mayor 
Clarkson charged the City Commissioners to take immediate 
steps to clean the streets, and on the 26th the medical practitioners 
met in conference to discuss the subject, and proposed various 
means to diminish the panic, and to prevent the spread of the 


*Until a very recent period patients suffering from the typhus fever, which is 
the scourge of Ireland, were kept in the closest of rooms and debarred from all 
cooling drinks. The doctors who first introduced the present system narrowly 
escaped mobbing in many instances. The poet says: 

Only alas! the poor, who had neither friends nor attendants 

Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the homeless. 

There, in the suburbs it stood in the midst of meadows and woodlands ;— 
Now the city surrounds it; but still, with its gateway and wicket 

Meek in the midst of splendor, its humble walls seem to echo 

Softly the words of the Lord :—“ The poor ye always have with you.” 
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disease. Among other things, they advised that the ringing of 
funeral bells be stopped ; that the dead be buried very quietly ; 
that fires in the open air be forbidden, as of no prophylactic use ; 
and that a large and airy hospital be at once erected. The Mayor 
complied with part of these recommendations, but not all, as we 
find the Governor of the State urging him, on the zgth, to adopt 
more active measures for stamping out the pestilence. As the 
month closed, one might have supposed from the number of 
burials, that the danger was passing away, but the infection con- 
tinued to spread. The City Alms House on Spruce ‘street had 
hitherto been relied on as a hospital in case of need, but the 
managers very properly refused to expose its inmates, numbering 
between three and four hundred, to the infection.* 

Then the circus was employed after a fashion as a hospital, un- 
til the people of the neighborhood threatened to burn it down. 
After conference between the city and State authorities, it was 
resolved to take possession of the mansion of Wm. Hamilton, 
Esq., at Bushhill; in the absence of its owner and despite the op- 
position of the tenant. This was done, August 31. 

These first weeks, when the danger was least, were the period 
of greatest terror. Consternation seized on the whole city, and 
their faculties seemed to be benumbed by the panic. The air was 
full of vague and dreadful rumors ; dismay and fright were visible 
on every face. All sorts of preservatives and disinfectants were 
’ tarred 
ropes, nitre, &c., &c. People walked the middle of the street, 
avoiding the side-walks, and fled at the sight of crape or a hearse ; 
shaking of hands ceased. The coffee house, the Philadelphia 
Library, most of the city offices, and some of the churches were 
closed ; only a single daily paper—Andrew Brown’s Federal 
Gazette—continued publication, and of the seven guardians of the 
poor only three remained at their post, and for a time took the 
additional charge of the new hospital. ‘The ties that held society 
together seemed severed by the strain; public opinion died away, 
and the greatest cruelty and injustice to the sick passed without a 
thought of reproof. Wives and husbands, parents and children, 


caught at—garlic, tobacco, camphor, ‘‘ thieves’ vinegar,’ 





*Longfellow is therefore incorrect in making Gabriel—Evangeline’s lover— 
die of the fever at the Alms House, which was then situated at Tenth and 


Spruce streets. A few paupers admitted unawares died of it there. 
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masters and servants, fled each other’s presence in horror; the 
most honored citizens were borne to a nameless grave without a mark 
of respect. No money could purchase care and assistance ; even 
women died for want of help in the anguish of child-birth, because 
their houses were marked as infectious. 

But, for the hdénor of humanity be it said, this state of things 
passed away as the first fright wore off. Even in the earlier stages 
noble characters stood forth fearless and unscathed by the trial, 
without ‘‘ the smell of fire upon their garments.’’ Joseph Inskeep, 
and others of the Society of Friends, were especially notable in 
good works. The Medical Faculty faced the danger as dauntlessly 
as the soldier faces a breach, and ten of them fell at their posts. 
The clergy of all denominations were not a whit behind them ; 
six Protestant and Catholic clergymen and four noted ministers of 
the Society of Friends died of the fever, and ten other clergymen 
caught it but recovered after severe illness. 

By the roth of September the three guardians of the poor were 
worn out by theirextraordinary exertions, and the disease was again 
and more rapidly gaining ground. They, withthe mayor, appealed 
for personal aid to the benevolent citizens, and the response they 
met with forms one of the brightest pages in our municipal history. 
Ten public spirited men—Samuel Wetherell, Stephen Girard, 
Thomas Wistar, Israel Israel, Thomas I. Peters, Joseph Inskeep, 
Henry DeForest, Andrew Adgate, John Hawkins and Caleb 
Lowne—at once offered their services. After rapidly investigat- 
ing the situation and its most pressing needs, they organized a 
large committee of twenty-four citizens, with the mayor at their 
head, assigned the various duties to sub-committees, voted to raise 
money, purchase supplies, procure proper attendance, furnish am- 
bulances, establish a patrol to protect the property of absentees, 
relieve the suffering poor, and to assume all the powers demanded 
by the crisis, subject to the approval of a future general meeting 
of the citizens. Two of them, Stephen Girard and Peter Helm, 
took charge of the Bushhill Hospital—the most dangerous and the 
most responsible of posts. They found it in a most wretched state, 
full of unspeakable filth, served by profligate and abandoned 
nurses, and in very fact a great slaughter house from which the 
sick shrank away as a region of inevitable death. They at once 
reorganized the whole establishment, enlarged its accommodations, 
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replaced improper by trustworthy attendants, and properly classi- 
fied the patients. The kitchen was supplied with proper food and 
competent cooks. The proffered attendance of two able physicians 
—Dr. Benjamin Duffield and Dr. Deveze, of Cape Francois—was 
accepted, and care taken that their prescriptions and directions 
were carried out. Ina short time the popular horror of Bushhill 
ceased and it was necessary to take measures to exclude sick persons 
who were not suffering from the fever, but preferred going to the 
new hospital instead of the old one. 

The main committee were very handsomely supported by their 
fellow-citizens. All parties acquiesced in their temporary and 
benevolent despotism ; the Bank of North America honored their 
drafts on its funds. But their work was an extremely unpleasant 
one. Carey, who was one of their number, refuses to enter into 
the sad and monotonous details of their sessions, which were 
occupied with provision for the sick and the destitute. About 
the second week of October the disease reached its height, and 
the interments for several days were over a hundred aday. When 
it is remembered that Philadelphia was but a fragment of what it 
now is—that the population of the city proper (lying between 
Vine and South streets) was only 21,000, and that the population 
of the entire city had been reduced by the hurried departure of 
about 17,000 of the inhabitants—it will be seen what a terrible 
scourge was sweeping through it. In three months the interments 
numbered about 5,000, and the grave-yards presented a terrible 
appearance. They could only be likened to a newly-plowed 
field. 

With the increase of the danger the panic largely subsided, and 
the best and commonest feelings of our nature reasserted their 
sway. Society was found reconstructed after an apparent disso- 
lution, prophylactic nostrums were thrown aside, and the people 
went quietly forward in the path of duty, with the grave and 
solemn tread of a vast army advancing under a decimating fire. 
Four of the committee—John D. Sargeant, Andrew Adgate, 
Daniel Offley and Joseph Inskeep—caught the fever in the discharge 
of their duty, and died ‘‘ with their armor on.’’ 

In the meantime the utmost terror pervaded neighboring towns 
and cities. Chestertown, Md., was the first to take action, and 
refused to let the Eastern Shore line of stages pass through their 
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borough. Then New York adopted a series of measures which 
culminated, September 17th, in a prohibition of all intercourse 
with Philadelphia; and a week later vigilance committees were 
established to enforce the resolution. They followed up these 
friendly measures with a series of prolix addresses and resolutions 
extending over the whole period of the pestilence. Trenton and 
Lamberton, N. J., formed a league to carry out similar measures 
of hospitality. The Governor of Maryland subjected all Phila- 
delphians, or vessels from this port to quarantine. The people of 
Baltimore then adopted the same measures as at New York, while 
couching them in milder terms, and stopped the Western Shore 
line of stages. As the alarm spread, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
Rhode Island, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
adopted rigid quarantine measures, and their principal cities and 
towns—Boston, Charleston, &c.—followed the example set by 
New York. Nor did the cities of our own State behave much 
better. Reading, Nazareth, Bethlehem, &c., established a rigid 
quarantine, and enforced it by popular committees. The most 
horrible stories as to the state of Philadelphia found ready cre- 
dence ; it was currently believed that all but a few of our citizens 
had perished, and that the survivors had given over the work of 
burying the dead in weariness and despair. A reign of terror 
seemed to spread through the whole Union, and to extinguish 
all humane feelings. Travelers from Philadelphia, or even per- 
sons only suspected of being such, perished through fatigue, 
hunger and exposure on every road that led from our smitten city. 
If any residents of neighboring cities refused to codperate in 
these inhospitable precautions, they were subjected to social per- 
secution, and refused—as far as possible—the necessaries of life. 
Even fugitives, who had secured places of retreat before quaran- 
tine measures were adopted, had difficulty in avoiding the business 
of mounting guard against their less fortunate fellow-citizens. 
Of course quick-witted refugees evaded all these precautions of 
their unwilling hosts. And yet there was more or less of the ma- 
lignant fever in other parts of the Union. In one street of New 
York several deaths had occurred in 1791, but its progress was inex- 
plicably stopped. In 1793, Lynn in Massachusetts, and George- 
town and several other towns in Virginia, were visited, as well as 
Philadelphia, and in other places epidemic diseases raged fear- 
fully. 
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We are glad to say that the want of hospitality evinced by most 
cities was not universal. In Woodbury, N. J., only four persons 
voted in town meeting to suspend intercourse, and our refugees 
were allowed free entrance. The people of Springfield, in the 
same State, offered their town as an asylum to the people of Philadel- 
phia, and the same course was adopted by the people of Elizabeth- 
town. Chestertown, Md., which took the lead in refusing inter- 
course, fitted up a hospital for sick strangers, and appointed a phy- 
sician to attend them. Elkton did as much, and also offered their 
town as an asylum. Wilmington, in the first impulse of fright, 
proposed exclusion, but soon came to a wiser and more humane 
conclusion ; they received Philadelphians freely, and while they 
fitted up a hospital for the sick, they actually nursed most of them 
at their own houses. Several citizens fearlessly kept open-house 
for all Philadelphians. These acts of Christian charity and hu- 
mane kindness were indeed exceptional, but they should never be 
forgotten. Especially should we remember that our neighbors of 
New Jersey adopted no measures of general quarantine, and that 
three of their towns distinguished themselves by a courageous 
humanity. 

When the fever had once reached its height, it abated more 
rapidly than it had spread, and few caught it after the end of Oc- 
tober. The business of the committee changed rapidly in its 
character. An orphan asylum was established to take charge of 
the host of children whose parents had perished of the disease. 
Measures were taken to thoroughly cleanse the houses where per- 
sons had died, and the eagerness of the absentees to return had to 
be repeatedly checked, and the necessity of sanitary precautions 
impressed upon them. On the 14th of November Gov. Mifflin 
published a proclamation appointing a day of special thanksgiv- 
ing for the merciful deliverance vouchsafed to the city. The last 
deliverance of the committee was issued November 26th, and had 
reference to the cleansing of the city. On the 22d of March, 
1794, the people of Philadelphia, Southwark and Northern Liber- 
ties met to receive their report, and extended to them ‘‘ their 
most cordial, grateful and fraternal thanks for their benevolent and 
patriotic exertions,’’ and expressed the hope ‘‘ that their great 
services will be held in everlasting remembrance.’’ So mote it be. 
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MINNESOTA. 


Ww... the Cherokees were driven from North Georgia many 
years ago, their occupancy comprising the mountainous 
region of that State and East Tennessee, they, as is well known, 
left with a degree of reluctance bordering on desperation ; for 
they said it ‘‘was a land where one was neither sick nor sorry.”’ 
And, now, if there is a land anywhere else on the broad earth 
where the visitor or resident is made to feel the force of the Cher- 
okee averment, that region must surely be comprised in the 
great North-west, and especially in this State of Minnesota. 

Moreover, a land of such fertility that the world itself is chal- 
lenged to excel it, and one great and distinguishing feature of 
which is that excellence set forth in Holy Writ, when a goodly 
land is portrayed, ‘‘a land full of springs and running waters ;’’ 
every few miles shows a crystal lake, the mirror of sky and shore, 
shining far or near; every chain of lakes almost shows its 
‘* laughing water,’’ as the bright steamlet hurries onward to the sea. 
And if away up here North-ward, so far that the geography of our 
earlier years left us almost in the dark as to its true features,* we 
are supposed by the outside world to be suffering from winters too 
severe, even the natural laws, as operating elsewhere, seem 
reversed, or modified somehow, for with the approach of winter, 
even, we do not suffer that ‘‘ chillness’’’ which, too often in New 
England or along the Atlantic coast, appears—to use a homely 
expression—to ‘‘ penetrate the marrow of one’s bones,’’ for the 
air here is dry, and bracing, and kindly, and men talk cheerfully 
and more briskly, as under some life-giving influence, which 
nothing outward can overcome. 

Science and experience undertake to explain all this. They tell 
us that the airisdry; the direct reverse of that ‘‘chill November’’ 
weather which in moist England is fruitful of depression and sui- 
cides—more, it is said, than all the rest of the year together; and 
moreover, we are told that from this favored plateau, half the 
quantity of electricity—so much does it abound—will send back to 
the old States messages over the wires, that it takes to bring the 
same number of words hither. 





* And yet St. Paul is in the latitude of Venice.—Eps. 
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All this being so, what marvel is it that men work here in 
driving forward railroads and other gigantic projects, with a will 
and a power which will not accept the word nay; and talk as 
confidently of shortly reaching the Missouri river, and Pembina, 
and ultimately Pugett’s Sound, with their railroads, as if none, or 
only the most trifling, obstacles intervened. 

I have come out here on the line of the great Northern Pacific 
road, ‘‘ prospecting,’’ to use a California phrase ; only my ‘‘ placer’® 
may be a potato field, a cranberry patch, ora wheat farm; and so 
if the readers of the PENN Monru_y can be interested in what I 
may bring to their notice, why all the better for themselves, per- 
haps, if only it helps some of them to better homes, and better 
health and spirits in a land like this, one not only the ‘‘land of 
promise’’ but of performance also. 

The way hither from the Atlantic coast by Chicago to St. Paul 
is so familiar to most persons that perhaps of that portion of the 
route little or nothing need be said: but passing the latter point 
and Minneapolis, the true wildness of the North-west commen- 
ces, continues onward to the junction of the Lake Superior and 
Mississippi road with the Northern Pacific, near the Dalles of the 
St. Louis, and thence to the more remote point to which the North- 
ern Pacific is completed at the ‘‘Third Buffalo Crossing,’’ ap- 
proaching closely the Red river of the North. 

To return my course for a brief space. Perhaps the first start- 
ling evidence the traveler has that he is in a new and peculiar 
region, one unlike almost any other portion of the United States, 
is the sight of White Bear Lake, about equidistant from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. A magnificent sheet of clear water, with 
gravelly or sandy shores, and stretching miles away in a most 
charming perspective, one of the prettiest islands imaginable 
being a salient feature in the landscape, whilst already two or 
three hotels dot the shores not far from the the railway 
track. In succession appear Forest Lake, Bald Eagle, and other 
beautiful bodies of water, until one is not surprised to find spring- 
ing up along the line of the road, thriving settlements, such as 
Rush city, Hinckley, and others, with the isolated cabins of the 
many hardy and hopeful settlers, marking the way from station to 
station. 


The junction, some one hundred and thirty miles from St. Paul, 
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is finally reached through a region alternately forest and prairie, 
although the former largely predominates, whence the traveler 
may take a ‘‘new departure’’ for the wilder regions beyond. 
Here, as in most of these settlements, one sees substantial looking 
frame dwellings, alternating with tents and shanties, whilst here 
and there along the route, one falls in with the sturdy axe-men, 
whose prowess is giving to the rest of the Union a new world. 

The Dalles of the St. Louis, although often described, are so 
singular and remarkable in their wildness and beauty that a few 
words in regard to them may not be unwelcome. Ere long to be 
utilized, the waters to be siezed upon, as it were, and to be taken 
through raceways, flumes, and under or over revolving wheels— 
they may even be put into leading strings, like the Falls of St. 
Anthony, may have ‘‘aprons’’ forced upon them—until the future 
traveler will see little in them but a portion of that machinery 
which saws, and grinds and spins to keep the world of humanity 
supplied with the ornamental and the useful. For ten miles or 
more, the river rushes and plunges over a singularly rugged and 
tortuous channel, its clear waters churned into foam, or, for short 
distances, forming little basins or pools, each verging on another 
and another tiny fall, bordered with the wildest and most rugged 
growth of pines, birchesand other trees of this latitude, and with 
little rocky islands scattered along the whole bed of the river ; the 
high bluffs on either side make the deep glen at the bottom all 
the more rude and picturesque, the whole forming a scene that is 
worth a journey here to behold. 

Thompson, the name of the new town at the Dalles, is making 
active preparations to turn the fine water power to good account. 
There is a degree of activity, of earnest push and bustle, about 
the place, which seems to have been caught from the hurrying 
waters; and whoever may be incredulous as to a possible splendid 
future as a manufacturing center, it is plain they are not ; and it 
is quite likely, too, that this determined spirit will force success, 
where otherwise the case might seem unpromising. With water 
power in any quantity desirable, and with material to employ it 
upon, there would seem no doubt but that the future will see a 
most thriving and populous community at this point. 

But what of the so-called ‘‘severities’’ of the climate, that 
condition which makes the less hardy of the race shrink from a 
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contest with Nature, in her harder aspects? Well, winter is de- 
clared, on all sides, to be the most enjoyable season, and, sure 
enough, winter is coming once more here in the far North-west. 
But what of it to him who, if tempted for a moment to regret the 
fascination of warmer latitudes, has power to draw upon his own 
experience for comparisons and contrasts ; who can tell a grass- 
hopper from a tarantula—a caterpillar from the savage and hateful 
centipede. I have been a resident of the tropics, and I can re- 
member the huge spider, which on the wall above my head, in the 
morning, seemed to spread out like a tea-saucer in diameter, the 
disgusting and terrific reptile who had bitten me on the lip during 
the night, and whom I slew with a feeling of wrath which for the 
time being extended itself to everything tropical. 

And then that lassitude born of heat and of half-developed 
fevers, of a too careless exposure to the burning rays of the sun; 
or to the deadly miasma and dews of night; that benumbing 
apathy which, keeping one to couch or hammock, makes him pray 
all the day long for the night breeze, and which, sleeping, makes 
him dream of the grateful winds and even the snows of the north. 
In this connection, who has not heard of the English sailor who, 
worn out with his long and tedious man-of-war cruise up the 
Mediterranean, tired out with the heat and monotonous sunshine 
of that region, aroused his fellows one rainy and tempestuous 
morning with the glad greeting, at the hatchway: ‘‘Tumble up, 
lads, tumble up! Here’s weather as is weather; none of your 
infernal blue sky.”’ 

Happiness is by comparison, at best; and our experience is, 
that life is full of compensations, the fact in one direction being 
established, that if men will seek and occupy rich lands in low 
latitudes, they have, in most cases, to take along with them those 
disabilities which come of poisoned or corrupted blood, with the 
cadaverous complexion and varying pulse and spirits, such as 
fevers, active or slow, are sure to produce. Besides, the experi- 
ences of Dr. Livingstone, of Baker, and of numberless others, 
teach this; and if we want examples and authorities closer home, 
let us take those of our troops in the swamps of Florida and the 
Carolinas, or other of the Gulf or cotton States, during the recent 
war. 


Nay, in my own experience, I need not go so far south as that. 
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Crossing Kentucky on horseback once, I struck a high and rocky 
ridge back of the town of Richmond, and toward Cumberland 
Gap, or in that direction, where the land appeared so very poor, 
that it seemed indeed a struggle for anything of value to grow. 

Whilst the landlady was preparing what proved to be a capital 
breakfast, I began condoling her case, in that she was a resident 
of so poor a locality. But I soon discovered that I need not have 
done it. ‘‘Poor as it was,’’ she said, ‘‘many of her neighbors 
who had moved to the richer portions of Arkansas or Missouri, had 
returned thither to the Kentucky ridge, because they could get 
here what they could not get in their projected new homes— 
they were sure in the old places, of good air and water.’’ It was 
one of the many striking lessons of life one meets with, out in the 
great world; and I received it with all docility, for I was sure the 
good woman was right. 

f the seeker after an eligible and absolutely unexceptionable 
home, must have, as a condition precedent, that desideratum 
with many a ‘‘ mild climate,’’ by which is understood a warm one, 
let him remember that heat and moisture, however favorable to 
vegetable life and pecuniary thrift, are in most instances the deadly 
foes of human life and health. And if the climate be dry, so 
that, as in portions of the Pacific States, nothing will grow but 
with irrigation, let it be noted that in case of drought, or even in 
ordinary seasons, this condition of things, except for fruits, is but 
playing at cropping; it cannot, except in rare cases or seasons, 
produce the results constantly achieved here in Minnesota, or in 
other of the States of the North-west. 

Nothing is more certain than that one of the greatest blessings, 
and, indeed, marked necessities with mankind, is an abundant 
supply and distribution of pure, fresh water; and in a country so 
far north that it cannot become the deadly foe to human life, as it 
too often proves to be in the tropics or approximating them, it is 
a blessing indeed. Needful for all great enterprises that advance 
civilization and society ; indispensable to saw and grind, and to 
a successful cultivation of the great crops of cereals; needful, 
further, to insure river transportation to bear cheaply from a 
country its farm produce, no country can, under ordinary circum- 
stances, concentrate or command a large and industrious popula- 
tion unless well watered ; and if well watered and hot, we aver once 
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more, it cannot be healthy, any more than can portions of Africa 
and South America, proverbial for those miasmatic conditions and 
tendencies that are destructive to human life. 

Where health can be assured, then, asin this State of Minnesota, 
water in abundance is an unspeakable blessing; and thinking of 
it in that light, let the reader consider for a moment, the remark- 
able experience of Captain Eyre on the coast of Australia. 
Committed to a land journey of fifteen hundred miles along the 
coast, on an exploring expedition, he related the amazing fact, 
that not in the whole distance did he find a river or streamlet 
running into the sea; and with his one or two companions, they 
only sustained life in that long and fearful trip, by digging in the 
sand at the bases of the hills, which giving them a few quarts of 
water over night, by filtration, kept them from absolutely perish- 
ing. Fancy, then, what our own country would be with no river 
running into the ocean from Maine to Texas, and we may thus 
form some approximate idea of a country so vast without water. 
Remembering that from the Atlantic coast line to the Rocky 
mountains at least, fresh water is mostly accessible at all points, 
and we may well be thankful as a nation, that our ‘‘lines are cast 
in pleasant places.’’ 

In view of all this, need we of this latitude regret that if we are 
subject to winter with its ice and snows, we have not the moisture, 
and heat and miasma generated of these in more southern lati- 
tudes. With water supplied in prodigal abundance, we may well 
survey the scene with satisfaction and delight, because the air is 
dry, and all the conditions such as to conduce to the highest health. 
Almost uniform, as the temperature is when the winter once sets 
in, the simple fact that it hardly ever gets above the freezing point, 
makes the cold hardly felt; certainly prevents largely the dis- 
comfort so generally experienced in milder, but more moist cli- 
mates, and confessedly so often detrimental to health. Let the 
invalid, then, as well the more fortunate in regard to health, even 
the Sybarite, if any such there be amongst the readers of the 
PENN MoNTHLA, remember the peculiarities of this wonderful cli- 
mate and State of Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Nov., 1871. W. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, 
DECEMBER I2, 1871. 


HIS Association has, during the past year, continued to 

carry out t..e purpose for which it was organized, as set forth 
in its original plan—to guide the public to the best practical 
means of promoting the amendment of laws, the advancement of 
education, the prevention and repression of crime, the reforma- 
tion of criminals, the furtherance of public morality, the adoption 
of sanitary regulations, and the diffusion of sound principles of 
economy, trade and finance. 

There are now one hundred and sixty names of members on its 
list—about thirty more than at its last annual meeting. It has 
lost by death the assistance and valuable influence of Messrs. 
Stephen H. Colwell, Samuel V. Merrick, J. K. Collins and Geo. 
D. Parrish, all of whom took a lively interest in the labors of the 
Association. The valuable library of Mr. Colwell has been handed 
over to the University, and it is hoped that at no distant day his 
cherished purpose of founding there a chair of Social Science may 
be carried into execution. 

The number of active members of the Association has been 
diminished by the removal from this city of the Hon. Walter H. 
Lowrie, Prof. N. S. Smith and Mr. T. Guilford Smith, but they 
still give evidences of their interest in the various measures under 
discussion by their occasional presence at its meetings, and by 
supplying papers for them. During the past year there were five 
public meetings held, at which papers were read and discussed as 
follows : 

1st. January 19, ’71. Mr. Lorin Blodgett, on Compulsory 
Education. 

2d. February 16,’71. Mr. Eckley B. Coxe, on Arbitration as a 
Remedy for Strikes. 

3d. March 16,’71. Mr. N. C. McMurtrie, on the Proposed 
Revised Statutes of Pennsylvania. 

4th. April 20, ’71. Mr. Thomas Cochran, on Local Taxation. 

5th. Mays5,’71. Dr. J. S. Parry, on Infant Mortality. 
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These papers were read at the Hall of the Mercantile Library, 
before respectable audiences, many of whom took part in the dis- 
cussion of the questions submitted. The papers were afterward 
printed, together with a phonographic report of the debate, and 
largely distributed, so that the work of the Association reaches far 
beyond its own locality. The same system of public meetings of 
the several departments will be maintained, and the following 
papers will be read and discussed on the third Thursday of each 
month: 

December 21. E. Spencer Miller, Esq., on Statute Law and 
Common Law, before the Department on Jurisprudence and 
Amendment of Law. 

January 18. James S. Whitney, Esq., on Apprenticeship, before 
the Department of Mining and Manufactures. 

February 15. Hon. F. Jordan, on the Proposed Amendments to 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania. 

March 21. Dr. J. S. Parry, on Zhe Uses and Abuses of Medical 
Charities, before the Department of Public Health. 

April 18. Mr. E. A. Peet, on Zhe Science of Life Insurance, 
before the Department of Economy, Trade and Finance. 

Other papers are also expected from Messrs. Lorin Blodgett, 
Campbell Tucker and Guilford Smith. All students in Social 
Science are requested to bring to the public attention, through this 
Association, the results of their study of any of the numerous and 
important questions within the plan of its investigations. It is 
hoped, too, that persons not members of the Association, who 
have given attention to measures of public interest within the 
scope of Social Science, will make use of the opportunity thus 
offered by the stated public meetings of this Association, to sub- 
mit their views to its members, and to unite their discussion and 
that of the public. 

The accounts of the Treasurer show a total of: 


Receipts $1,843 62 
Expenditures : 1,474 95 


Leaving a balance on hand of 368 67 

The larger part of the sums thus collected and disbursed, were 
contributions to the Printing Fund of the General Association, in 
return for which our members received the printed papers of the 
General Association ; the papers read before our own Local Asso- 
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ciation were also sent to Boston for distribution among the mem- 
bers of the General Association. In addition, there was a con- 
tribution by the Pennsylvania Railroad, of the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars, toward the Fund for printing the Emigrant’s Hand 
Book, issued by the General Association, and we may fairly claim 
this sum as a part of the local assistance given to the General Asso- 
ciation. Occasional correspondence on various topics of interest, 
has been maintained with the officers of the General Association, 
in Boston, and a detailed statement of their plans and operations 
for the current year, 1871-2, is appended to this report. The 
members of the Association have received two volumes of Trans- 
actions of the Association, a pamphlet on Free Libraries, another 
on Emigration, and the five papers read at our own local meet- 
ings; so that the return for their annual contribution, has been 
a very large one, and such as to justify the Association in expect- 
ing the codperation of all the members in the work of their re- 
spective departments, and the addition of a large number of per- 
sons as members to increase its means and efficiency in carrying 
on the task in hand. 

The field over which social science ranges is a very wide one, 
and certainly in this city there should be found some means of 
bringing together for mutual counsel and assistance, the men who 
take a common interest in subjects such as are included in the 
programme of this Association. The recent activity displayed here 
in political reform, is a proof of the advantages of an association 
in which questions affecting municipal requirements, may be fairly 
and fully discussed. No measure of public good can ever be 
finally accepted either by legislature or people, without just such 
knowledge of the need for it and of its fitness, as can best be ac- 
quired by the sound study and combined consideration of thought- 
ful men. The agitation for a reform of the civil service of the 
United States, a measure always urgently sought by éitis Associa- 
tion, has succeeded so well that it is only a question of time when 
some system of reform must be adopted. There yet remain for 
our study, the numerous questions of detail and application. Of 
the measures that have been discussed by our Association, several 
have been brought up in our own State and local legislatures ; such 
for instance as the method of arbitration as a remedy for strikes ; 
the disadvantages of revising the statutes in a careless and mischievous 
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way ; the difficulties of local taxation ; the question of compulsory 
education ; these are all still open subjects, but this Association 
has secured a consideration and study of these topics, which can- 
not but do good. 

It was at a meeting of this Association that Mr. Mundella gave 
the results of his experience as a large employer of labor, and as 
the representative of the interests of manufacturers in the British 
Parliament, and of the importance of arbitration as a remedy for 
strikes. The subject was carefully elaborated by Mr. Coxe, one 
of our members, in a paper read before this Association, and the 
successful application of arbitration to the strikes in our own coal 
region, was greatly advanced by the intelligent discussion of the 
question at our meetings. 

There can never be any fear of paucity of subjects for study and 
consideration, but there are some of them which specially call for 
the investigation of students of Social Science, and this Association 
invite their coéperation. Oneof the most pressing requirements of 
the day is the application of civil service reform to our State and 
municipal administration. Recent events have attracted attention 
to the terrible consequences of the loose system under which our 
cities have almost lost all control of their officers. Before any 
cure can be made thorough, or any remedy found that will really 
be lasting, there should be diligent inquiry into the organization 
of our local offices, so as to ascertain what are the real duties and 
legitimate rewards of the officers elected or appointed to fill them. 
The Law Association has taken in hand part of the task, that which 
specially applies to their profession. But the remedy for existing 
evils must be sought in exhaustive inquiry, and in such measures 
of reform as will overcome interested opposition and indifferent 
inertia in and out of the legislature, and in the body of voters. 

This Association, while it disclaims all political bias and desires 
to hold aloof from any partizan measures, claims the right and 
invites its members and the public generally to undertake the 
duty of discussing reforms which have a direct, practical bearing 
on the good administration of our Government, National, State 
and local. Although the final adoption of laws on the subject 
requires the action of legislatures which have a political com- 
plexion, yet it is the duty of all good citizens to coéperate in 
advance in securing the largest measure of information and the 
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best method of reform, so that law-making may cease to be the 
result of accident, and be based on knowledge and a right use of 
the sound common sense and general intelligence of the people to 
be affected by the laws. Nor is it enough to undertake new 
schemes or to adopt all changes. This Association claims part of 
the credit of having delayed the adoption of a proposed revision 
of the statutes of Pennsylvania, which failed to commend itself to 
the members who constitute our Department of Law. 

The paper of Mr. McMurtrie, pointing out the faults of the pro- 
posed revision, which was instrumental in postponing it to the 
next legislature, will be followed by an address by Mr. Spencer 
Miller, on the broad question of the comparative advantages of 
the common law over statute law. 

The Association points to what it has done in its short existence, 
and what it has in hand for the current year, as the best justifica- 
tion for its renewed demand upon its members for activity and 
zeal in forwarding its work, and for asking all who take an interest 
in such measures of reform as are within its scope, to come to its 
help by becoming members, and by preparing for its meetings 
papers and addresses on such subjects as are within their special 
field of inquiry. 

The popular vote at the late election decided, by a large 
majority, in favor of calling a Convention to revise and amend 
the State Constitution. The necessity of inviting attention to 
this important subject has already been largely commented on in 
the newspapers throughout the State; but the preparation of ma- 
terial and the preliminary discussion of various measures, likely to 
be submitted to the Constitutional Convention, require thoughtful 
study. Tothisend, the Association has invited several gentlemen 
of experience in State government, to prepare papers on the 
subject. The Department of Jurisprudence and Amendment of 
Law will call public meetings for the purpose of reading and dis- 
cussing them; and it is hoped that, in this way, the matter may 
be treated with such thoroughness, quite apart from all danger 
of merely local or political influence, as to supply abundant ma- 
terial for the Convention and relieve it of the discussion of merely 
preliminary and tentative questions. 

Col. Francis Jordan, Secretary of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, will read a paper, on this subject, on the 15th of Feb- 
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ruary. His large experience in State government and his abilities 
displayed in the sound administration of his department, will be 
sufficient guarantee of the valuable material likely to be submitted 
to this Association, and, through it, to the public. It is of such 
great importance that every effort of our members and of the 
friends of sound constitutional reform, ought to be given to secure 
a large audience to hear Col. Jordan’s paper and an intelligent 
discussion of its views, with the broadest possible dissemination 
through the newspapers of the State. 

One of the subjects which especially commends itself to our 
citizens, is that of the necessary constitutional legislation as to 
the good government of our city. The population within its 
limits, and the large number of persons beyond its borders di- 
rectly affected by our municipal interests, the immense and grow- 
ing manufacturing industry, the enormous railroad capital, the 
revival of our shipping and commerce, are all elements to be con- 
sidered in the preparation of a new Constitution. 

The questions already discussed by this Association, will ac- 
quire a fresh interest from the importance they acquire, by being 
submitted to a constitutional convention. Compulsory Education 
may receive at their hands better treatment than that given it by 
the legislature. Civil Service Reform can well be brought before 
the public as a matter coming close home to their local. interests, 
when the labors of the National Commission and the Congressional 
Committee have been debated, discussed, and it is hoped, adopt- 
ed by the several departments of the General Government. ‘The 
successful adoption in one branch of industry, that of coal mining, 
of Arbitration as a Remedy for Strikes, may serve to show how much 
good results from the interchange of views with the representatives 
of foreign social science organizations, illustrated by Mr. Mundel- 
la’s address and Mr. Coxe’s paper. The requirements of the most 
helpless class of our poor, as suggested by Dr. Parry’s papers on 
Infant Mortality, cannot be too strongly urged on our city govern- 
ment. Questions of Local Taxation so thoroughly stated by Mr. 
Cochran, are renewed by the difficulty recurring each year, of ad- 
justing our municipal revenues and expenditures. The difficulty 
of making a satisfactory Revision of the Statutes, so well pointed 
out by Mr. McMurtrie, will again be discussed by Mr. Spencer 
Miller. The success of this Association in securing the help of 
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thoughtful men in bringing these topics home to the people may 
well be accepted as showing that so long as the Association is sup- 
ported and enabled to do so, it will continue to labor for the best 
interests of social and legislative reform. 

Nor is this Association without able coéperation in this field of 
labor. The year just closing, is marked by the fact that two ad- 
dresses on Civil Service Reform have been made in this city to 
large audiences, one by George W. Curtis, the other by Senator 
Schurz, in the popular courses undertaken by Mr. Pugh. The at- 
tention of several thousand thoughtful citizens was thus called to 
the important question now under discussion in Congress and out 
of it. 

A representative in Congress from this city, the Hon. Wm. D. 
Kelley, is now carrying out the pledges in support of Civil Service 
Reform made by him at the time of his last election, and he has 
been fitly placed at the head of a special committee to study the 
best means of a practical system of reform. The story of the 
abuses of the existing condition of things, has been told over and 
over agiin, nor can it be told too often; but the more difficult 
task remains, of working out such a plan as can be confidently sub- 
mitted to Congress, with proof and assurance that it will secure 
favorable legislation and do its work when it becomes a law ; is it 
not within the scope and power of this Association, to guide 
and direct its members in the severe work of such an analysis of 
the various functions of government, as will secure their proper 
administration? The addition to our college course of a syste- 
mutic instruction in the science of administration, might well be 
at once urged upon the authorities of our own university, already 
enriched by the valuable library of Mr. Colwell, who suggested 
this use of it. 

The work of this Association has not been limited by the papers 
read at its own meetings or the work done within its own body. 
One of the first fruits of the usefulness of such an organization is 
exhibited in the report to the British Government on the condi- 
tion of the laboring men in Philadelphia, recently reprinted here 
from the Parliamentary Blue Book. It was mainly due to the in- 
dustry of Mr. Blodgett, as already exhibited in his papers prepared 
for this Association, and the acquaintance made with him by Mr. 
Mundella, on his visit and active participation in our general 
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meeting. Her British Majesty’s Consul at this port wisely availed 
himself of Mr. Blodgett’s services, and has given to his own gov- 
ernment, and to ours, a very useful account of the comparative 
cost of living, production of labor and other kindred questions. 
It is a branch of learning and investigation too little pursued in 
this country, and one that comes clearly within the scope of this 
Association. Mr. Blodgett has been requested to pursue his stu- 
dies in this direction, and to submit the results to our Association 
at a special meeting to be held at his convenience. ‘The useful- 
ness of this Association will not, however, be limited to the papers 
of its own members, and while they are expected to give us the 
benefit of their own labors, they are also urgently requested to 
seek the assistance and to make known our readiness to accept the 
aid of all students of Social Science. 

Letters have been received from the Secretary of the General 
Association giving, from time to time, accounts of the operations 
of that body, and the printed transactions show the work done by 
the codperation of the men gathered together in the interests of 
Social Science throughout this country. The field of labor is so 
large that this Association finds no difficulty in finding work to do 
and in making good use of the work done by the members, both 
in their capacity as members of the General Association and in 
their places within the local Associations. The continued activi- 
ty of the Philadelphia branch is, no doubt, appreciated by the 
General Association, and to them in turn we owe many sugges- 
tions of a useful kind, and especially obligation for their constant 
encouragement to pursue our own independent and active career. 
The relations of the parent Association with this and other kindred 
Associations, are necessarily limited to an interchange of papers 
and correspondence on topics of general interest, but just such co- 
operation and sympathy are wanted to excite members and others 
to pursue their studies and renew their investigations, and to show 
the advantage of submitting their results to their own local Asso- 
ciations, and to the broader criticism and judgment of the officers 
and members of the General Association. This body, too, com- 
bines in its organization, with numerous local Associations, pecu- 
liar facilities for securing the work of the men best fitted to repre- 
sent the interests within its broad field of labor, and for bringing 
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itself and its labors home to kindred Associations abroad where 
Social Science has established itself on a firm, broad basis. 

The usefulness of this Association has been largely increased 
by the efficient assistance rendered to it by the PENN MoNnTHLY 
MaGazine, published in this city. That journal printed the 
papers read before the General Association at its meeting held 
here in the fall of 1870; it continued its service to the cause of 
Social Science, by printing the papers read before our own local 
Association. In this way the investigations of our members were 
brought home to the attention of a large body of readers who 
would not have been easily satisfied with the necessarily brief re- 
ports of our proceedings published in the daily newspapers. Still, 
to the press of Philadelphia this Association is grateful for their 
constant and accurate reports of its proceedings and for thus 
bringing to its aid the presence at its meetings and the criticisms 
of its various subjects of discussion by a large number of our 
fellow-citizens. Perhaps one of the greatest difficulties and 
hindrances in the way of abstract discussions, such as this Asso- 
ciation invites, is the apparent want of interest exhibited by the 
general public. To the PENN MonTuHLy and to the newspapers 
of Philadelphia the cause of Social Science is indebted for securing 
it a full, fair hearing and thus enabling its students to make some 
estimate of the effect of their work and to measure the extent of 
the influence exerted by discussions of subjects which everybody 
feels to be important, but which nobody is ready to leave io the 
haste of legislation and the improvidence of constant change and 
amendment. So long, therefore, as the PENN MONTHLY prints 
the papers, and the newspapers publish the discussions of our 
several departments, we can count on reaching audiences large 
enough to help to guide public opinion. 

The President of this Association, the Hon. Wm. Strong, re- 
signed his office on the 7th of October, on account of his perma- 
nent removal to Washington, but at the request of the Executive 
Committee he allowed his name to be used until a successor could 
be chosen at the annual election and meeting. [Mr. H. C. Lea 
was chosen to this position. ] 

Members and others interested in any of the subjects included 
in these departments, are requested to take part in their proceed- 
ings, and, for that purpose, to prepare papers on topics connected 
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with the study of Social Science, so that they may be read and 
discussed at the stated public meetings of the Association. The 
members of the Association are requested to notify the committee 
of the department with which they wish to be especially con- 
nected. By order of the Executive Committee. 

J. G. ROSENGARTEN, Sec’ y. 





AN APPEAL TO THE GRADUATES AND FRIENDS OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


T the meeting of the Society of the Alumni of the University, 
held at the College hall, December 21, 1871, Provost 
Stillé exhibited a plan of the new University building, and sub- 
mitted a design for a memorial window of stained glass, for the 
chapel of the building now erecting at Thirty-sixth and Locust 
streets—to be in honor of the illustrious founder of the College 
of Philadelphia, Dr. Franklin. The window is of Gothic form, 
twenty-five feet high by eleven feet wide having in the arch three 
compartments. In the upper one it is proposed to place a copy 
of the portrait of Dr. Franklin, by Martin. As it is designed 
also to show the changes which have taken place since the first 
charter was granted in 1755, the coat of arms of the Penn family, 
by whom that charter was granted, will be placed in one of the 
lateral compartments, and in the other the arms of the State of 
Pennsylvania, which granted the present charter in 1791. The 
lower portion of the window is divided by mullions into five panels. 
On the center panel will be inscribed the famous line of Turgot: 
Eripuit celo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis, and underneath a civic 
crown. On the panels on one side of the center will be placed 
pictures of the Old Academy in Fourth street ; of the Printing 
Press used by Dr. Franklin in London; and of the First Dis- 
covery of Electricity. On the other side a picture of the present 
University ; of the last improvement in the Printing Press ; and 
of the newest Telegraphic Machine. The portion of the window 
not occupied by the paintings, will be of the richest stained glass, 
in which appropriate emblems will be worked. 
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This beautiful design was prepared for the window by an ex- 
perienced artist in stained glass, and it will be executed by his 
firm, Magee, Smith & Clark, at their works in this city, under the 
supervision of the architect of the University, T. W. Richards, 
Esq. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Society of the Alumni of the University adopt the sugges- 
tion and approve the design of a memorial window to Dr. Franklin, to be 
placed in the chapel of the new University, and cordially invite the assistance 
of the Alumni to coéperate in securing the execution of this very desirable 
plan, and that a committee of five, together with the president and secetaries 
of the Society, be appointed by the chair, to take such measures as may be 
necessary to carry the above resolution into effect. 

We therefore ask the members of the Society, the Alumni and 
the friends of the University, to do what they can to secure the 
sum of money necessary to carry out the plan of a memorial 
window, and to subscribe and collect subscriptions for the pur- 
pose, and forward them without delay to Wharton Barker, Treas- 
urer of the Society of the Alumni, No. 28 South Third street, or 
to any member of the committee. The rapidity with which the 
beautiful and imposing new University is now advancing to 
completion, makes it especially important that the money asked 
for should be promptly collected, so that the execution of the 
design may be at once begun. 

The design itself is so striking and effective, that it will be 
placed upon exhibition at Messrs. Caldwell’s, in Chestnut street, 
and the graduates and friends of the University are requested to 
examine it, and to call the attention of all who take an interest 
in art to this opportunity of adding so good a specimen of stained 
glass to the other architectural attractions of the new University. 
It has been suggested that the subscription should be limited to 
jive dollars from each member of the Society of the Alumni, but 
the committee prefer leaving it to every graduate and friend of 
the University to send in whatever sums hecan give himself and 
procure from his class-mates and other persons. It is, however, 
thought desirable that the different graduating classes should 
coéperate in raising money for the purpose of thus decorating the 
new chapel of the University, asa memorial alike of Dr. Frank- 
lin and of the affectionate interest felt by the students in 
their venerable Alma Mater. It is particularly requested, there- 
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fore, that each class should organize, and appoint one of its mem- 
bers its representative, to collect money for the purpose of secur- 
ing the fund necessary to procure this memorial window, and 
upon its receipt by the treasurer it will be properly acknowledged, 
both to the individual giver and as the gift of the class of which 
he isa member. It is hoped that in this way, not only will the 
present design for a memorial window be promptly carried out, 
but that the generous contributions of the members of the Society 
of the Alumni, and of the other graduates and friends of the Uni- 
versity, will provide means to furnish the other windows of the 
chapel with stained glass in keeping with the one already under- 
taken. 

The committee request a prompt reply to this circular, and that 
subscriptions be sent to the treasurer, or to any of the under- 
signed : 

F. CARROLL BREWSTER, President, 

214 West Washington Square. 

Gro. D. Bubp, 

707 Walnut st., | 
Z. P. Dowson, 
615 Walnut st., | 
WHARTON BARKER, 77 ¢asures. 
28 South 3d st. 
J. G. RoSENGARTEN, 532 Walnut st., 
I. M. Hays, M. D., 1527 Locust st., 
James P. Sims, 426 Walnut st., 
J. G. R. McELroy, University of Penn’a. 


Of the Society of 
the Alumni of the 
University of Penn- 
svlvania. 


Secretaries. 


Committee. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Divine TRAGEDY.” 


It is the first part of a poem, of which ‘The Golden Legend” and the * New 
England Tragedies’? forms the second and third parts. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York, “ NICHOLAS NICKLEBY,” and “ DAVID 
COPPERFIELD.” 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have in this new edition of the works of Charles 
Dickens’ met a real want of our people. ItJis cheap, neatly bound and illus- 
trated by Cruikshank, Leechand Browne. ‘ David Copperfield is the best of all 
the books of Mr, Dickens,’”’ who in the last preface says: “Of all my books, I 
like this the best. It will be easily believed that I am a fond parent to every 
child of my fancy, and that no one can ever love that family as dearly as I love 
them. But like many fond parents, I have in my heart of hearts a favorite 
child, and his name is David Copperfield.” a 
From Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia, “ Porms of J. G. BRIN- 


DLE,” and “ DREAM LIFE,” and “OTHER PorMs,” by Stockton Bates. 

















































































































